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AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Dear N.A.N.E. Member: 


Just about a year ago I sent you my first greetings from 
these pages. Now that I have come to know you better, I should like 
to write you more personally. 


I hope you have the dates October 28-31, 1953 marked in red 
on your calendar, for I am looking forward to seeing you at the Biennial 
Conference in Minneapolis. The tentative program is on page 29 in this 
issue of the Bulletin. If there are any ideas or problems you would 
like especially to see considered in any section, write to the chairman 
of that section. They will welcome such help. 


As in other years, we are trying to make the conference have 
practical value for everyone interested in nursery education. Our 
speakers and consultants come because of their deep interest in young 
children and do not receive remuneration. Even so, printing, postage, 
varer, and a host of other expenses do add up to make the holding of 
a conference a rather costly venture. Many individuals and local or 
regional associations have in the past helped us to underwrite the 
costs by sending a contribution to the conference fund. You can send 
such a donation, one dollar, ten, or a hundred, anything more or less, 
to Dr. Elizabeth M. Fuller, General Chairman, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. Be sure to make a 
record of your contribution, since such gifts to the organization are 
exempt from income taxes, 


What is happening to nursery education in your community 
these days? You know that those of us on the Board have been trying to 
study our association and the present situation to see how we might func- 
tion more effectively to insure that the group experiences offered young 
children are such as to merit the term "good nursery education". It is 
our impression that in many places interest in the education of young 
children is running way ahead of the ability to prepare teachers and to 
house and equip nursery schools and kindergartens. ivery now and then, 
however, we hear exciting reports of how nursery school teachers, public 
health nurses, social case workers, pediatricians, parents, and other 
citizens have been working together to develop or improve nursery schools 
in their community. I wish we could share some of that experience in 
the Bulletin. Oh, I know you may be thinking, "We haven't gone far 
enough yet to tell anyone about it". But, difficult as your situation 
may seem, I'll wager there is another that is similar, where some other 
N.A.N.E. member would welcome knowing what you are doing. How about 
sending such a report to the Bulletin Editor for consideration? 


i 
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Do my comments here imply that you take on responsibilities 
additional to the heavy ones you are already carrying? Perhaps they 
do, but experience with our association has reaffirmed what I have long 
known -- that those who care deeply about young children have always 
been willing to do one more thing if they are convinced that it will 
help to further their cause. 


So, begin now to plan for the conference in Minneapolis, send 
your dimes and your dollars, and let us know what you are doing to in- 
prove nursery education, 


See you in Minneapolis! 


Cordially yours, 
Milly Alny 


FROM THE EDITOR 


It is with pleasure that we welcome Miss Abigail Eliot and 
Mrs. Polly McVickar to the Bulletin family. 


Miss Eliot, formerly Director of the Nursery Training School 
of Boston and now Director of Teacher Education at Pacific Oaks Friends 


School in Pasadena, California, will serve on the Bulletin advisory 
Board. 


Mrs. McVickar, president of the California Council of Coopera- 


tive Nursery Schools, will serve as an active member of the Bulletin 
staff. 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank all of those 
who through their contributions of time and material have made these 
four issues of the Bulletin of which I have been the editor a successe 
My special thanks to Mary Alice Mallum, Without her help in assembling 


and editing these issues the road to the printers would have been rough 
and rocky. 


On page 14 you will find the address of the new location for 
the distribution center of N.A.N.E. pamphlets and bulletins. I know 
that I speak for the entire membership when I say how much we have 
appreciated the tremendous job done by those at Roosevelt College during 
the past years. Hats off to Roosevelt College} And to the University 


of Rhode Island for being willing to assume this important responsibil- 
ity! 


Cordially 


Docia dZavitkovsky 
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LEARNING TO LIVE IN A CHANGING WORLD 


I. James Quillen 
Stanford University 


(Summary of lecture presented at the Conference of the California 
Associations for Nursery Education, Asilomar, January 10, 1952.) 


We live in an age of contraditions--an age of anxiety and 
conflict, an age of great scientific achievement and technological 
advancement, an age of sreat probleus and great opportunities. The 
contradictions of our age are caused primarily by changes in our cul- 
ture produced by science and technology. As educators we need to 
understand the effects of cultural ch’nzes on our communities and their 
implicetions for education. 


The basic long range change in our way of living is the 
shift from a rural-handicraft to an industrial-urban culture. This 
change has been greatly speeded in the last ten years, and it has oc- 
curred faster in California than in most other parts of the country. 
Some of the basic changes in our culture resulting from science and 
technology are: (1) increasing specialization, interdependence and 
centralization; (2) increasing standardization; (3) the dominance of 
urban and suburban living; (4) the shift fran primary to secondary 
group relationships; (5) limited opportunity for participation by chil- 
dren and youth in the vital activities of everyday living; (6) increas- 
ing impersonality, anonymity, and loneliness for the individual in 
urban culture; (73 the increase in fear and anxiety; (8) the moral 
breakdown in many areas of contemporary society; and (9) the ideological 
conflict and the threat of communism to American ideals. 


The increasing specialization and interdependence that char- 
acterize modern living mean that life has become more complex and re- 
quires a higher level of understanding and individual competence for 
effective participation. Standardization of products could mean a 
decrease in creativeness and the standardization of minds, but stand- 
ardization also offers the opportunity for improved design and greater 
beauty in the material elements in our environment and it provides the 
leisure for individual creativeness and participation in the arts. The 
increased leisure made possible by standardization and mechanization 
can provide a sound basis for democratic citizenship because it makes 
available the free time necessary to make free choices and to practice 
good citizenship. However, increased leisure can contribute to good 
citizenship only if we maintain a sense of. obligation to be good citi- 
zens and protect the freedom of the mind. The freedom of the mind is 
basic to all freedom and we must protect it against the encroachments 
of standardization, and encourage creativeness in all aspects of com- 
munity life. 


The increase in urbanization in the past generation has been 


marked by the rise of the suburb, made possible by the widespread use 
of electricity and the automobile. The suburb is a specialized bedroom 
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community, and it has become the typical pattern of living for a large 
proportion of people in California. Urban and suburban living have 
many implications for education. Fathers are often away from home for 
most of the waking hours of the child and mothers may have outside 

jobs. This means that children require more social services and greater 
responsibilities are thrust upon the school. 


The shift from primary to secondary group relationships that 
characterizes our culture has tended to weaken the social controls that 
are important in shaping character. As Charles H. Vooley pointed out, 
the primary group has produced serious personal and social disorgani- 
zation. 


The basic primary group is the family. Today about one out 
of four marriages ends in divorce, and separation without divorce is 
frequent. A research study conducted by William F. Ogburn showed that 
the highest incidence of separation is in the youngest married couples, 
those who are most likely to have young children. The family is still 
the most important educational institution. It is the key group in shap- 
ing the personality of the child. Broken homes present many serious 
problems for the school as well as for our culture as a whole. 


Increased specialization and urbanization have tended to limit 
the range of direct experiences, while mass agencies of cannunication 
and improved transportation have extended the range of vicarious exper- 
ience tremendously. The great mobility of the American population con- 
tributes to a sense of rootlessness. Many people have no deep roots in 
direct cultural experience. The concepts they use to think about con- 
temporary problems tend to be emotionally charged symbols without mean- 
ings adequately rooted in reality. This provides fertile ground for 
securing unreasoned responses by symbol manipulation. 


Children and youth tend to be more separated from vital parti- 
cipation in everyday activities than adults. The school has the respon- 
sibility today to create the opportunities for vital participation in 
significant life activities that formerly were a normal part of everyday 
living. And the teacher needs to give more attention to the development 
of meanings for key concepts based on direct experience. Such concepts 
as freedom, individual enterprise, cooperation, citizenchip, and the 


like, need to be deeply rooted in the educational experiences of children 
and youth. 


As a result of the world crisis and other factors, many chil- 
dren and youth are growing up in an atmosphere of tension, immorality, 
and uncertainty, with continued emphasis on force and violence, and with- 
out adequate parental or community guidance. Recent investigations by 
local and state crime commissions and by agencies of the federal govern- 
ment show how widespread is the moral breakdown in our society. The old 
control over behavior of the primary rural group has been weakened 
greatly and we have not found an effective way to replace it. Eric From 


has said that most people are not under church or moral law but under 
one anonymous authority--the public. 


The moral breakdown in many areas of contemporary life cannot 
help but be a negative influence in the shaping of the ideals and values 
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of children and youth. Children and youth take their cues concerning 
proper behavior from the observation of what adults do and from the 
climate of opinion in the groups in which they live. Building good 
character in children and youth is the gask of the family, church, 
school, and total community working together. 


The behavior of children and youth is affected by what they 
see on television and at the movies, hear on the radio, and read in 
comic books. We should be concerned about the cult of violence and 
amorality that seems to pervade some of these powerful instruments of 
communication in our culture. 


It is vitally important that we improve morality in all areas 
of American life and seek to strengthen such basic institutions as the 
family, the curch, amd young peoples' organizations outside the school. 
We need to ask ourselves what common values our community possesses. 
What is a good community? How can we make our community a4 better place 
in which young people can grow and develop wholesome personalities? In 
working om problems in our communities, we need to avoid name calling 
and work together to solve problems through mutual respect, reason, and 
teamwork. 


The ideological conflict and the threat of communism to 
American ideals complicates and makes more difficult the solving of 
current educational problems. The camunists are seeking to divide and 
destroy us by means of propaganda, force, and violence. ‘The issue that 
confronts us is whether we shall have a free or a slave world. The 
cold war is likely to continue for a long time. There is need for 
understanding, loyalty, and courage. We need to know what we are fight- 
ing for and what we are fighting against. We need to study not only 
our own ideals and to be loyal to them, but we also need to study and 
understand the communist and other totalitarian systems chat threaten 
our way of life. 


There are many great achievements of ‘the American people which 
can give us confidence and courase in facing the problems of the modern 
world. Among these are: (1) high productivity and high standards of 
living; (2) the improvement of health and the increase in the space of 
life; (3) the extent to which we have achieved equality of opportunity 
in education; (4) the improvement in interracial, interreligious, and 
intercultural relations; (5) the improvement in family relations; (6) 
the availability of leisure to be a good citizen and to lead the good 
lifes; and (7) the growing military and economic strength of the United 
States and the free world. 


The function of this conference is to consider the implications 
of our changing world for nursery school education. Some of these 
implications are: 


1. The nursery school needs to become an integral part of our 
total school program. It should have continued financial 
support from tax funds and its program should be planned 
in relation to that of schooling as a whole. 


2. The nursery school classroom should be a place where whole- 


| 


some personalities are developed in young children 
through primary group interaction. 


3. The emphasis in the nursery school should be on the 
development of emotional stability, sound character, and 
wholesame human relations. 


4. The values of democracy should permeate the atmosphere 
of the classroom. Broad interests, self-discipline, and 
self-direction should be stressed, and a rational en 
taken in meeting problems. 


5. Each child should be approached from the point of view 
of his individual needs. This requires a knowledge of 
his home background and his experiences outside the school. 


6. There needs to be better guidance and welfare activities 
for many young children and parents of young children. 
Parent education should be an integral part of nursery 
school education. 


7. We need to help strengthen the family, church, welfare 
agencies, and political institutions of our communities-- 
to improve the total environment within which children are 
being raised. In the long run, good children are the pro- 
ducts of good communities. 


8. There needs to be more attention to the development of 
public understanding of nursery education and why it is so 
vitally important under current cultural conditions. 


9. Finally, there needs to be more attention given to the 
building of a stronger educational profession at all levels, 
with effective organization, high competence, and sound 
professional ethics. 


Change is inevitable, but, in itself, it is neither good nor 
bad. People are not realistic who either welcome or condemn all cultural 
change. Some changes should be resisted while others are encouraged. 
Change presents us with challenges that call for wisdom and strength. The 
first step in its mastery is knowledge and insight. Our task is to 
understand the cultural changes that are occurring in our local, state, 
national, and world communities and to develop in children and youth the 
knowledge » ideals, and competence necessary to preserve and extend the 
American way of life, based on respect for the sacred dignity of the 
individual and liberty, equality, and justice for all. 
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LABORATORY CENTERS 
SOMs THOUGHTS ON THz PROG.iAM OF "CHILDREN'S HUUSE" 


Emma Nuschi Plank 
Western Reserve University 


Often in a new educational venture certain concepts and 
philosophies come into clearer focus and take on greater interest 
once the work gets started. 


When Western Reserve University and University Hospitals 
of Cleveland jointly sponsored a nursery school under the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry two years ago, we were debating whether to add the 
word "therapeutic" to its descriptive name. We decided rather to be 
unspecific in a name to allow development in many directions. Our 
nursery school is called Children's House, thereby stressing our basic 
philosophy of the child-centered school. 


The main function of Children's House is to serve children 
of preschool age who have shown some difficulties in their adjustment, 
and to work with their families. We are of the opinion that the sooner 
emotional difficulties are worked with, the greater is the chance to 
help clear them up successfully. Since difficulties in the preschool 
age are mostly centered around the mother-child relationship, the 
mother has to become an integral part in the planning for the child. 


This report will deal with the educational program at Chil- 
dren's House; the therapeutic program for both children and mothers 
will only be touched upon as it affects educational planning for the 
child, The other functions of our center, as the training opportuni- 
ties it provides in a large university and teaching hospital, and its 
community services, will not be part of this discussion. 


Where there are difficulties in raising a child, it is cam- 
paratively rare that lack of knowledge alone prevented the mother from 
doing a good job. We know how many mothers with little educational 
background and no information in modern psychology or education are 
doing an excellent job because they instinctively sense the needs of 
their children. Rather than through lack of knowledge, difficulties 
in handling children arise from difficulties in the mother herself, e.g. 
the mother's lack of acceptance of the child, from detrimental conditions 
in the child's environment (e.g. emotionally disturbed members of the 
family or broken homes), or from recurrent unavoidable traumatic 
experiences in a child's life, as regular repetition of painful treat- 
ment for a physical difficulty, (e.g. shots for allergies), or a last- 
ing physical impairment. Im all these cases deeper understanding of 
the meaning of the underlying causes for the child's emotional develop- 
ment has to become part of the working plan for teachers and parents. 


What can be done educationally to help children of such a 
background? Unless one deals with severely disturbed children described 
in the literature as "atypical" or "autistic" (whom we do not have at 
Children's House), the reaction and adjustment to children who function 
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well in a group can be a therapeutic agent in itself. Therefore the 
children's group has to have some members with a well integrated ego. 
Some of these "functioning" children may themselves have been sent to 
the nursery school for therapeutic reasons; but their difficulty is an 
isolated neurotic symptom (e.g. nightmares or bedwetting) while upon 
the whole they react to the nursery school setting as any healthy child 
would, Other children are without overt problems. About one third of 
the children enrolled in Children's House need individual psychotherapy 
in addition to the nursery school. 


For children in whose life the mother-child relationsnip is 

at a "tippy" balance, the mother should not be brought actively into 
the school environment. We therefore believe that a parent cooperative 
nursery school is not the place to straighten out difficulties of this 
kind. On the other hand, the mother has to feel close to the school and 
its functions and to be willing to accept the necessity to work actively 
on the difficulties herself. Weekly consultation with one of the thera- 
ists of the child psychotherapy unit of the Vepartment of Psychiatry 
which was set-up for consultation work with parents and for psycho- 
therapy on a psychoanalytic basis for children) helps them find out how 
to approach and handle these difficulties at home. Problems in the areas 
of feeding, habit training and sleep are typical ones needing this type 
of approach. 


What are the specific educational tasks of a nursery school for 
children of this kind? 


Since the introduction of the concepts of dynamic psychology 
into the thinking and planning of nursery school teachers we have rightly 
moved away from highly structured programs and provide, rather, for 
individual growth through the stimulation of a carefully prepared and 
manipulated environment (both in terms of relationships and materials). 
Since we learned that frustration and early rigid demands may create 
difficulties, the temptation to set too few limits has been great. It 
has been quite confusing to have to distinguish between those instinctual 
needs that can be satisfied in a group setting without much alteration 
of the original aim and those which need channeling into sublimated or 
neutralized activities. 


It may be that work with a group of children like ours, where 
many have reacted with neurotic difficulties because of their failure 
to meet outside demands successfully, brings this question into sharper 
focus. For children for whom the adjustment to reality demands is 
difficult, whose concepts of reality are blurred through anxious or 
aggressive fantasies, it seems particularly important to help them find 
clarity in their environment at the nursery school. We have to provide 


for all sorts of reality testing - in manipulating the environment as 
well as in testing relationships. 


Let me come back to the question of direct gratification of 
instinctual needs. Nursery school activities provide hardly any direct 
outlets. Play with water, sand or clay is already a neutralization of 
the original impulse though they come closest to direct gratification. 
A good nursery school teacher will be aware of, but not interfere with, 
thumb sucking or occasional masturbation; things look different where 
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excessive overt masturbation or sexual play go one Children don't 

"get it out of their system" by constant recurring stimulation, but 
usually get more confused and frightened if they are not helped to stop 
these activities in the group. Quite often the child will give us a 
clue so that a question he asks by acting, rather than verbally, can 

be put into words for him and a simple answer given. More often things 
are not as simple, and therapeutic work with and through the mother or 
direct psychotherapy for the child has to be planned. Even in terms of 
aggressive play we can only allow a minimum of direct attacks in a group. 


All this points in two directions: we have to try to under- 
stand underlying causes for behavior and tackle those in cooperation with 
the mother's handling and explanations at home, and with the therapeutic 
treatment of the children; in the nursery school we have to provide 
opportunities for satisfactions in the direction toward sublimation and 
in good reality testing. Particular children who are overly aggressive 
will gain by this approach, 


In terms of testing of relationships we find it helpful to 
work with a mixed age group (ages 3 to 5). Thereby one can provide for a 
variety of choices for interaction. In a mixed group conflicts that are 
part of every child's growing up don't become quite as evident and stimu- 
lating as if all children were of about the same age. Think, for 
instance, of the struggle each child faces in working through his mixed 
feelings about adults - his need to be dependent and independent at the 
same time. If different phases of this struggle can be evident in the 
group through the different ages it becomes less overwhelming for both 
teachers and children. Also, in terms of friendships a mixed group 
allows for greater variation. 


The relationships children can form to their teachers are 
deeply colored by the relationship to the parents, particularly the one 
to the mother. The teacher can therefore only react with understanding 
if she knows about the interaction at home. She can then develop the 
attitude which the child needs to encounter in order to ve able to relate 
to an adult at all; sometimes it may be the exact opposite of the mother's 
reaction: e.g., a pessive child who rules his mother by his constant 
whining dependency will grow'under the handling of a teacher who can 
show him that she likes hin but does not stumble into the established 
undesirable pattern. This brings us to the point where we should give 
some thought to how relationships influence children's learning. 


One of the incentives for learning is the child's urgent wish 
to be like his parents, He can tackle this wish to identify with the 
parents in two ways-- through dramatic play an’ through mastery of the 
environment. The valuc of dramatic play has been widely discussed in 
professional literature. Let me plead for a while for tne idea of 
identification through mastery of the environment, i.e. tangible achieve- 
ment. We know of the young child's delight in household activities. 
Besides their main value of letting the child act like mother, they 
provide an excellent chance for active aggressive outlets and for the 
sublimation of strong drives. In many nursery schools I visited I was 
chagrined by the following set-up: a well-equipped kitchen is part 
of the play house; there is a stove, a sink, even a refrigerator, but 
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they are all stripped of their main functions; the sink is without 
water (although we know of the importance of water play), the refriger- 
ator is an expensive, bulky dummy and the stove does not have its real 
function either. Certainly the children play with them and imitate 
mother, but they don't come any closer to the mastery of reality. The 
joy of real achievement narrows the gap between the child's wish to 
grow up and his unavoidable dependency on adults. 


In making the children part of the household activities at 
Children's House we have provided outlets for aggressive drives as well 
as for the need to mess and clean up: eggs are shelled and chopped for 
sandwich spreads, carrots and cheese are grated, vegetables are sliced 
with knives with blunt points, hard bread is ground into crumbs, cookies 
and applesause are made and chocolate milk fixed. The sink, which is 
part of the playroom, is used for all sorts of activities: laundering, 
dish-washing, scrubbing of clay boards, pouring of colored water into 
various containers, and maybe even to bathe the dolls. If this seems 
to encourage sub-standard hygienic practices, at least it is less barren 
than the push-button electric kitchen where children can take so little 
part. We feel that a meal is an integral part of the nursery school ex- 
perience. Tables are set by the children who want to help, and there is 
self-service at the table. In this way the children have the opportunity 
to relate to food itself, rather than to be in the position of pleasing 
or antagonizing an adult; eating problems, at least in relation to eat- 
ing at the nursery school, are taken out of the realm of relationships. 
Eating becomes an activity by itself. 


How do we handle destructive tendencies? It is frightening to 
children to be allowed or encouraged to destroy things to find an outlet 
for their aggressive drives. We do not believe that it helps children 
to be able to act out their destructive impulses in any other than a 
verbal way. On the other hand, a variety of educational situations can 
be established where destructive impulses can be used in accepted sub- 
limated ways. Knives, graters, or grinders, used in helping with pre- 
paring meals, tools in use around the work bench, or a punching bag 
may serve as illustrations. It seems perfectly all right to us to let 
a child destroy what he has made himself and can reproduce any time he 
wants to, such as block buildings or something made of clay. 


We have chosen only those areas for discussion where we may 
differ from practices in other nursery schools. Our experiences and the 
conclusions we can draw from them are limited, since we have served only 
31 families so far. Still, there are some definite trends: all the 
children were able to adjust to the Nursery School and made gains in 
their personality development. One way of measuring these gains is a 
comparison of intelligence tests. All children(6) who originally 
scored an 1.Q. of 120 or below when they entered Children's House were 
retested before they entered kindergarten. There was an average rise 
of 15 points, ranging from 11 to 18 points. These were children who 
had been either very passive, anxious, or negativistic when they came 
to us. Their adjustments continued to remain steady, though some chil- 
dren had to go into kindergartens with as many as 46 children to one 
teacher. 
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If the family can maintain the improved relationships they 
formed while working with us, the prognosis for the child's adjustment 
continues to be good. If things break down at home, children in early 
childhood are too young to emancipate themselves from chaotic relation- 
ships. These children will probably need help at a later age, when they 
can act more independently; but, having had the early positive nursery 
school experience to which we ascribed such significance at the beginning 

of this report, they will probably do so under happier auspices, 


+ + 
* 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
+ % 
New Location for Distribution Center 

+ % 

+ 
The Distribution Center of the National Association 

*% for Nursery Education will move about the first of * 

July from Roosevelt College. The new address will be: 

+ + 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
% University of Rhode Island, * 
Kingston, Rhode Island 

We urge members of the Association to anticipate their 

* needs for publications and to place their orders at * 
the old Distribution Center at Roosevelt College dur- 

* ing May. This will save the Association the cost of * 
sending materials from Chicago to Kingston. If you 

0! cannot place your orders until July, please be patient * 
because there is bound to be some delay until new per- 

* sonnel become accustomed to the routines of sending * 
out the materials. 
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THE EDUCAYION OF YOUNG CHILDREN - THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HEADACHE 


Roma Gans 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


(Resume of speech made by Roma Gans at joint luncheon of Association 
for Childhood Education International and National Association for 
Nursery Education at the Conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey., February 15, 1953.) 


I once said I wouldn't be a superintendent of schools for a 
million dollars a year —- but that was before this postwar period with 
its bulge of children by the millions. 


The problems created by this tremendous rise in childhood 
population are general, affecting every part of the schools' work, but 
they are most crucial in the area of young children. In schools we 
find the greatest overcrowding and actual shortage of classrooms on the 
kindergarten primary grade level. That is also the level at which there 
is the greatest shortage of qualified teachers and teachers in prepara- 
tion in state teachers colleges, private teacher education institutions, 
and universities. In those age groups before school admission age, we 
are faced with another collection of equally crucial problems coming 
from lacks within community programs to meet the needs of our youngest 
citizens. 


These lacks or shortages can be best understood in light of 
widely accepted knowledge about the needs of young children. And it 
should be added that the more informed the superintendent is in the field 
of early childhood education, the greater his headache is inclined to 
become. Because it is not merely regrettable but actually disturbing to 
realize that thousands of youngsters begin their school career in this 
important developmental period of life in underprivileged school condi- 
tions, or thousands of others are not even able to be admitted to kinder- 
garten, or find their admission delayed by the rising age admission 
standards. 


However, the denial of children's educational rights begins 
earlier. For every child born into a home where his essential needs of 
parental affection, health supervision, and growth needs are slighted, 
for every such child his denial of a right to live and learn begins. The 
causes for these blighted lives in addition to economic ones are many 
and are being more forthrightly faced now than heretofore. The Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and Youth showed gains and 
lags with reference to this age group. One of the crucial lags is the 
neglect to coordinate agencies on a local or district level so that gaps 
and overlapping can be recognized. Equal to this lag is the seeming 
indifference of so many leaders in the field of education to the fact 
that life begins for children before they enter school and that their 
life in school is materially affected by these before-school years. | 
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Pressures coming fran within the school's daily life are probably so 
time- and energy-consuming that this long felt need for comprehensive 
community planning for education needs of all children will continue to 
be neglected. 


Yet it is widely recognized that many children of three need 
the group life of nursery school so that they may learn to give and take 
with others of their own age while not under as close adult supervision 
as often must exist in the small crowded apartment or immediate back yard 
at home. They need to discover the satisfaction of being a three-year-old 
with other three-year-olds to offset the tendency to look too exclusively 
for satisfaction to an adult. They have been walking for several years, 
but in a good three-year group they learn to "stand on their own feet" 
socially. This is the time for most children and parents when the cutting 
of aprong strings should become very necessary. 


At four they have matured to where they can learn in groups 
from their trips, building, dramatic play, yes, and even discussion. A 
good study of the amount of information that four-year-olds gain in a 
good program would amaze many who have not observed what goes on as they 
work and play together. And as they work and play, they are increasing 
their ability to stand up for themselves and at times for others. They 
are learning to live and work together as decent citizens do, yes, and 
even learning to stick to some tasks until the group says, "Done", or 
"0O.K." The namby=pamby, sissy life or the "little efforts of little 
people" is not characteristic of the good kindergarten work of four-year- 
olds, but rather they need a program which is vigorous, searching, rapidly 
shifting, and full of $64 ideas. If, to the contrary the program is 
characterized by an obsession with clean hands, precise routines and a 
monotonous daily run-around the standard equipment such as swings, slides, 
and blocks it is not good education of children but rather more descrip- 
tive of the lack of education of the adults in charge. 


At five youngsters with previous school experience enter a 
kindergarten full of eagemess to carry forward their interests in work- 
ing and playing with others, with readiness for more organized and techni- 
cal work and play. They are now able to develop undertakings that grow 
day after day. The bus service between two points of room activity with 
drivers, fare, rules, and assigned jobs may begin and flourish for several 
days, growing more elaborate and complicated as it continues. Hence the 
need for an all-day kindergarten not the half-day program in which they 
share a room with another group and are prevented from carrying out their 
ideas. 


Day after day in these good programs one can see the shy child 
becoming more free and independent, the too restless or bombastic becoming 
more relaxed and law-abiding. These years from three through five are 
essential educational foundation years, for inclusive study of their worth 
which still needs to be done will unquestionably excite our courage to 
move school, community, state, and nation toward greater effort in meeting 
these school needs of those millions now short changed in their beginnings 
in education. 


In the primary years overcrowding, inadequately educated teachers, 
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and half-day sessions continue to penalize young children. At this 
time when we realize more realistically than ever before the importance 
of continuing the individual guidance of each child as a social being, 
a skill builder, and a knowledge seeker, we are least equipped to so 

do. Even the most competent teachers find themselves unable to help 
each child as they are equipped to do in the half-day session and in the 
overcrowded classroom. Would that those decrying neglect of the "3 R's" 
might turn their efforts and dollars toward relieving these inadequacies 
which are not the fault of administrator, teacher, parent, or child. 

How will youngsters starting out in life with such educational shortages 
meet the challenges not only of their present life, but also of their 
future obligations? How they grow up we now see all too well in an 
index of how all of us shall fare. 


In light of this increased respect for and understanding of the 
educational needs of young children, all the facts and forces that pre- 
vent progress toward meeting them not only develop a feeling of frustra- 
tion on the part of administrators and teachers, but they also give rise 
to new problems. Many parents of today are well informed about the 
educational needs of children, Many mothers who must go to work realize 
that more than protection of physical needs is essential to their young- 
sters. But the available good nursery schools and private kindergartens 
fall far short of the demands for them. Furthermore their tuition of 
necessity is far too high for the economic ability of many families. As 
a result, thousands of youngsters of working mothers are being "looked 
after" in situations not good far youngsters, and thousands more are 
being enrolled in commercial, so-called schools which are sprouting all 
over the nation and which victimize child and parent. Some begin as nur- 
sery schools, then continue into the elementary years because of parents! 
eagerness to keep their children out of over-size classes. If this trend 
continues, the result will be not only the direct one of large numbers of 
children inadequately educated by individuals who are not professionally 
educated to undertake this responsible work, but the more indirect one, 
namely the draining off of parent interest and support from public schools 
at this crucial time. 


In light of this dilemma in early childhood education, there are 
some observations which give one pause. Obviously school budgets must ex- 
pand materially and rapidly to offer good nursery school, kindergarten, 
and primary education to young children ready for it. Building space, 
teacher recruitment, equipment, and essential services are costly needs. 
For many states and localities, Federal Aid is imperative if budgets are 
to expand. Yet with all the pullicity concerning more adequate financial 
ability to face rising educational needs, the National Citizens Committee 
for Public Schools has not yet declared the organization in favor of 
Federal Aid. Also many educators, while decrying acute financial need, 
seem indifferent to the attitude toward that need on the part of politi- 
cal leaders, Financial support of education on local, state, and national 
levels is interwoven with politics. [Educators, as other citizens, have 
an obligation to understand this and act intelligently and forthrightly 
in regard to it. 


Where school administrators have used imagination and faced 
their situation realistically, school services to children have been 
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affected for the good. Portable classroom units and attractive, func- 
tional but inexpensive school buildings have quickly helped to meet the 
rapidly increasing and shifting school population. Sound salary sche- 
dules, effective inservice education programs, and wise teacher selection 
and placement policies have reduced the effect of the teacher shortage 
and low teacher morale. Cooperative planning with child-caring agencies 
outside of school have added to better school-community coordinated pro- 
grams for children and to the growth of both the school and agency staffs. 
Parents and public have shared with the school at strategic points in 
planning and developing good educational programs for young children. 
Every citizen of the land should be respectful of and grateful for those 
administrators who saw the rising tide of young children, recognized the 
cruciality of their need, then faced the situation with such constructive 
action. 


Invariably, wherever genuine progress has been made to meet 
crowded conditions on kindergarten and primary level a public has been 
helped to get the full significance of the facts. Such is not always the 
case. It is still cammon practice for a public to receive a glossy report 
of the schools with page after page of pictures showing the best spots 
and the outstanding services. This would be acceptable if equally reveal- 
ing pictures of the poorest spots and meagerest situations too were pre- 
sented. Then a public could sense or get the feeling of the true situation. 
We want a public to aspire to the finest in buildings and services for 
today's children, but their efforts will be more effectively secured if 
they not only see what can be achieved but the blight of what not yet has 
been accomplished. It has often occurred to me in this age of millions 
of individuals passing school building after school building in their 
daily travels how helpful it would be if before every crowded building a 
Clear sign, facing the traveller, presented such facts as "this school 
built in 1938 to house 500 children now houses 950, 370 on half-day 
sessions." Why not use bulletin board space in public places to present 
facts which a public must know in order to act in an enlightened way. 

Such publicity would go farther toward arousing citizens to greater con- 
cern and subsequent action than do the attractive though not wholly de- 
scriptive bulletins frequently published. 


The extension of schools to three- and four-year ages, which 
has only a few beginnings in public schools at this time, too can be 
hastened b, more direct ways of facing the problem. Educators who with 
the public help state and local education and health authorities to 
develop standards for establishing private schools will not only curtail 
the rise of the commercial establishments but will also excite the reali- 
zation of the school and community responsibility to parents and children 
who are seeking good education. 


The closer the school staff works with staffs of agencies who 
also serve children and families, the sooner will the community grow in 
meeting all essential needs of young children and the sooner will the 
title "Superintendent of dducation" replace the title "Superintendent of 
Schools", 


Many an administrator has accomplished almost the impossible 
in these last years in helping young children to learn and thrive in 
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spite of almost every conceivable handicap. No administrator should be 
blamed if he has been unable to accomplish miracles. The excellent pro- 
gress made has heartened all who realize we cannot hold children's today 
back until eventually we are ready for them tomorrow. Increased effort 
on the part of organizations, communities, state and national legislators 
must be sought so that we defend the right of the millions of young chil- 
dren to a good education in their beginning school years. 


N.A.N.E. MEMBERSHIP 


N.A.N.E. HELPS YOU: 
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The Association Bulletin, published quarterly, includes articles of 
interest to teachers and others interested in young children and 
serves as a clearing-house for news of activities in the field of 
nursery education throughout the country. The Bulletin is included 
with membership in the Association. 


A national conference of the Association is hel@ periodically. Your 
membership now will assure you of information about the date, place, 
and details of the conference program. 


N.A.N.E. serves as a resource of information for teachers and com- 
munities through the inexpensive pamphlets which it publishes on 
many subjects related to the profession of nursery education. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new materials 
to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's Legislative Representative is constantly at work 
to put the influence of the national association behind legisla- 
tion which will improve the well-being of children in your commun- 
ity and throughout the nation and the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other associations 
and agencies interested in the welfare of all children, 


YOU CAN HELP N.A.N.E.: 


To the extent that membership grows the national voice which speaks in 
behalf of young children is strengthened. N.A.N.E. has no source of 
funds other than that which comes from membership of people who care 
about children. When you become a member your dues not only bring you 
the services mentioned above; your dues also make possible the exist- 
ence and the power of a strong national organization which can weld 
together all people in all parts of the country who have a primary in- 
terest in nursery education. 


Annual Membership Dues: $3.50 Student Dues: $1.00 
Theodora B, Reeve, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Circle Lane, Albany, New York 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


SIERRA MAUJRE'S PLAN OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Marjorie M, Green - Director 
Sierra Madre Community Nursery School Program 


Sierra Madre's experimental plan, involving its whole commu- 
nity in a program of pre-school and parent education, is now six years 
old, Although it can no longer be called an experiment, its growing 


pains are many. 


The idea began to germinate within a small group of mothers 
who themselves had had nursery school training in collese. They wanted 
such experience, not only for their own children, but for all children in 
the community. They began giving thoughtful consideration to such ques- 
tions as these: Just what do parents want for their children and them- 
selves? To what extent could a community be expected to assume respon- 
sibility for the welfare and education of its pre-school children, and for 
the parent education inherent in and inseparable from nursery education? 
How will the community benefit in the long run? And finally - just how 
does a group of mothers go about seeking community interest and support? 


They next sought professional help and standards of housing 
and curriculum were developed. Financing was another matter. Utilizing 
newspaper publicity ani other media for spreading the news, the public was 
invited to attend a mass meeting held in the city hall. All community 
organizations were brought in on the initial planning, and the Sierra 
Madre Community Nursery School Association, a non-profit corporation, was 
formed, Membership was open to any one interested at $2.00 per year. A 
wise decision was then made by the parents' group; namely, that they must 
show their sincerity of purpose by raising a substantial amount of money 
themselves before asking the community for further help. 


Zhe Community 


Sierra Madre is a city of 7500 people, with several hundred 
more in the surrounding subdivisions, It is rapidly changing from a 
community of retired people to one of young people with many small chil- 
dren. The cultural and educational level is high but there are few 
really wealthy people. It is a community having a large number of ser- 
vice and civic organizations, as well as church groups and P.T.A. The 
town is residential. No industry is allowed. 


Many fathers travel the freeway daily to and from Pasadena, 
Los Angeles or even further, so that their families may have the benefit 
of more spacious living in this charming village at the foot of the 
mountains. Here they have an unusual opportunity to control the environ- 
ment in which their children will grow up. 
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The Nursery School 


One hundred and twenty-five families are now enrolled in the 
nursery school program and 200 more are on the waiting list. The 
usual plan of approved nursery school procedure is followed for the 
children who attend from 9:00 to 12:00. No luncheon is served. Sixty 
children come on a Tuesday-Thursday schedule, 60 more on a Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday schedule, and 20 on Saturdays. The parents have worked 
out a cost sharing plan among themselves, which is supplemented by funds 
from Adult Education, Community Chest funds and proceeds from the sale 
Association. Any child in the city may be enrolled whether or not his 
parents are able to participate in the cost sharing plan. Deficits are 
met through projects of the Ways and Means Cammittee. 


The Parent Program 


The parent group is enrolled in Pasadena City College, Exten- 
ded Day Division. (Sierra Madre is included in the college district.) 
We have endeavored to construct a program which takes into consideration 
individual needs and differences within the group, thus avoiding the 
necessity of blanketing everyone into a standard plan as is usually done 
in cooperative enterprises. Although all mothers must participate in 
the nursery school program, consideration is given to each mother's capa- 
bilities; her health (many are pregnant or have nursing babies); her 
emotional stability; her educational background; her relationship to her 
own child or children; and her security in the group. Her assignment 
may range from that of assistant teacher, teacher's helper, or nurse's or 
secretary's helper, to that of painting toys or washing doll clothes. 
The mother herself makes the decision after an evaluation conference 
with the director, and may change her duties later if it seems wise. All 
fathers must attend scheduled "work days", even though many give addi- 
tional professional help, technical, legal, medical, and academic. This 
necessarily results in a very complex organization which is impossible 
to describe in this short space, and necessitates the employment of an 
adequate professional staff to insure good standards of teaching and 
health. 


How Far Have ‘Je Come? 


The most concrete evidence of successful community support is 
our building. This modern structure of 2750 square feet is situated 
on one-half acre of tree covered land belonging to the city of Sierra 
Madre. The original building was constructed entirely with volunteer 
labor under the supervision of a paid contractor. Materials were either 
donated or sold at cost by interested individuals or industries in 
neighboring cities, who receive Sierra Madre patronage. Architectural 
plans, heating, electrical wiring, landscaping and other specialized 
services were largely donated. After completion, dedication ceremonies 
were held and the building was formally presented to the city. The 
acceptance speech by the Mayor warmed the hearts of all who listened 
and was ample reward for the mothers who had made a house to house can- 
vas seeking donations of money. The building was free from debt in 
less than a year. Work on the recent addition was paid for, the con- 
tractor doing the work at cost. 
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How School and Community Interrelate 


Nursery school parents believe that they should give service 
to their community as well as expect support from it. The nursery 
school is a member of the Coordinating Council, and Council meetings 
are often held at the school. 


Until his departure from the city a few months ago, the Mayor 
has always been a member of the Board of Trustees. Other community 
members include representatives of mens' and womens! service organizations 
and a retired school principal. The Superintendent of Schools is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council. There are four other members of this pro- 
fessional board who come from other parts of Los Angeles County. 


Local merchants donate generously to projects of the Ways and 
Means committee. 


The local paper is cooperative and benevolent in its report- 
ing on nursery school affairs. 


The public library cooperates in stocking books we need for 
parent education, and in return we donate Mental Health and N.A.N.E. 
pamphlets, and our Handbook. 


Nursery school parents participate actively in the Blood Bank 
Drive. They bring nursery school equipment to Red Cross Headquarters, 
and take care of children whose mothers come to give blood. 


Once each year a picnic supper is held in the park and every- 
one who has befriended the nursery school is invited. Soon the city park 
could not accommodate all who came and it became necessary to hold the 
event in the county park. 


We draw from the Community Chest in proportion to the amount 
collected by our mothers, This means much ringing of door bells and 
climbing the hills of our foothills community. 


A bulletin containing news of all association and professional 
activities is sent to representative community people each month. 


A documentary film depicting the history and activities of the 
nursery school will soon be ready for showing to any interested groups. 


Our monthly forums with guest speakers and the parent education 
classes are open to the public and are well attended, Although the pro- 
gram is supported by Extended Day Division of Pasadena City College, it 
is held in our nursery school building. One-way vision glass now being 
installed in the Parents Room will greatly facilitate the class in 
"Guided Observation". 


The Association, together with other members of the Coordinat- 
ing Council has succeeded in joining the Pasadena Family Service, thus 
making an excellent type of family counseling available to our people 
on a sliding cost basis. 
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An evaluation of each child'a nursery school experience 
is sent with him when he enters kindergarten. This becomes part of 
the chil's permenent school record. "Graduating" parents all become 
leaders in P.T.A. 


Perhaps the most encouraging result that has come out of all 
this intensive effort, and one that denotes continuity, is the "Nursery 
School Auxiliary". This is an entirely independent organization, formed 
about three years ago by mothers whose children had all gone on to public 
school, but who still wished to keep their nursery school contacts. They 
were joined by mothers on the waiting list, and other interested women. 
The purpose of this organization is two-fold. The first is social; 
dances, swim parties, bridge, etc. The second purpose is service to the 
nursery school. Besides bringing refreshments to father's workday, doing 
laundry and making doll dresses, this group recently put on a fashion 
show which netted $550. This was given to our building fund. 


Their current project is furnishing the new parents! room. 
They are also raising money to be given in the name of the nursery school 
towards building a community swimming pool. 


Implications for the Future 


Not everyone in Sierra Madre accepts the nursery school and 
its philosophy. There are still some who say, "What's the matter with 
mothers these days? Can't they raise their own children?"; or "All 
they do is play; ruins them for kindergarten." However, the barriers of 
misunderstanding are gradually disappearing, and interest is mounting. 
As one gentleman recently announced, "One trip down there convinced me", 


Community organization similiar to that of Sierra Madre might 
not be practical for many groups. It would be difficult to achieve in 
a large city or even a small one if it's population were too heterogenious. 
Unless the numbers are great (a minimum of 15 adults attending for every 
hour the director is paid) adult education support is not possible. How- 
ever, a sound cooperative plan between professional and lay groups could 
insure good nursery school standards at a price parents could afford to 
pay. 


The dangers of the cooperative are many. Trained personnel is 
both scarce and expensive, but without it neither children nor parents 
can really benefit. An insecure child may be harmed more than benefited 
by seeing his mother care for other children in the group and ignore 
him. Parents may form into cliques of varying social strata, with some 
excluded entirely. Mothers may take all initiative and fathers there- 
fore proceed to loose all interest, 


However, a nursery school which concentrates only on the child 
and does not include his parents is not serving the best interests of 
that child, no matter how superior its teachers or its equipment. Finan- 
cial subsidy for the cooperative seems the best answer. When parents or 


any one else really want anything enough, want it badly enough to support 
board issues and give unsparingly of themselves, they usually achieve it. 
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The enormous post war birth rate, more crowded living conditions, 
raising of the kindergarten age entrance, together with increasing 
demands of parents for nursery schools and parent education classes, 
makes inevitable the cooperative school, 


PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


A Healthy Personality for Your Child. "This pamphlet is a popular 
version of part of the "Fact | Finding Digest", prepared for the 


(White House) Conference, which pulls together what is known about 
the way personality grows and what shapes it this way and that. It 
was written by James H. Hymes, Jr. Ed.D, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., as an official 
publication of the Children's Bureau." ......eMartha M. Eliot, M.D., 
Chief, Children's Bureau. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 15 cents per copy. 


Working Wives and Mothers. With the ever increasing number of women 
in the business and industrial world, the material presented in this 
pamphlet is timely and of great interest. Written by Stella B. 
Applebaum who has been a "working" wife and mother, this pamphlet 
speaks up for all women who find themselves in the dual role of 
homemaker and worker out of the home. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 

22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. Price 25 cents. 


"Bible Stories for Television", an article by Martha Ransohoff in 
Your Child's World, published by the Book House for Children, 
January, 1953. 


"How Good Is Your Nursery School", an article by Arthur D. Morse 
in the March 1953 issue of Today's Women, points up the need for 
raising standards and indicates ways parents and communities can 
improve conditions in their nursery schools. 


"Schools That Save Families", an article by Jack Harrison Pollack 
in Nation's Business, the official monthly publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, highlights the story of 
child care legislation in California in meeting the important need 
for day care of children whose mothers work. September, 1952. 
Order from Nation's Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Price 50 cents. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN: In Nursery School, 
Kindergarten, and the Primary Grades 


by Roma Gans, Celia Burns Stendler and Milly Almy 
World Book Company, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York, 1952 


In reading this important book, I have had with me three 
points of view: that of the nursery school director, that of a tea- 
cher of teachers, and that of a parent. I find in it a singular sig- 
nificance for all three, Particularly I like its combination of 
practice and vision, the thoroughly practical and direct elements of 
education set forth clearly but always with an eye on the large val- 
ues directions, interactions, understandings. 


It begins with a look at the world of children, "millions 
of young children", and it arrives at an important point of departure. 
A good school experience can be of utmost significance in starting 
young children off toward adjusting to this world. 


It takes a close look at the children themselves, "Active, 
curious, experimental, creative, imaginative, talkative, disconcert- 
ingly frank ....... these are the children of kindergarten, first, 
second and third grades." It is evident at once that this is a book 
about real children and real experiencing. It develops further to say 
eoeee "Children are complex human beings learning to function in and 
adapt themselves to a complex world. What they do at any given moment 
is determined in part by inner needs and drives, in part by the immed- 
iate situation in which they find themselves and in part by past ex- 
perience. From this point of view, behavior always makes sense, Ev- 
ery child does the best he can with what he has at his command." 


Here is the accepting and understanding tone of the book. It 
is about teaching but it is teaching in its broadest sense. It is 
teaching through insight and understanding, and it says this is the way 
young children are, here is where we start, 


The picture of the school day for young children includes the 
development of nursery school experience in many directions ..cccocee 
in settlement, day nurseries, child care, private and cooperative school 
groups. In whatever setting, a good nursery school environment will be 
that appropriate to the level of development of a three-year-old, a 
four-year-old, 


For the kindergarten and through the first three grades, there 
are definite concepts of education. Is it the three R's approach, with 
quite specific formula for learning? Is it an interests-and-needs 
approach which may place specific items of learning in an out of pro- 
portion position? Or is it a social-psychological approach, based on 
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the idea that the purpose of education is to bring about learning 

which is consistent with the needs of our present day democratic society? 
A teaching which shall include basic human needs, democratic ideals, 
consistency and a behavioristic interpretation? 


More than this, a significant part of teaching will always in- 
clude evaluation, a process so broadly conceived as to include the ap- 
praisal of the effect of the total school experience on total growth. 
Evaluation is a continuing process, and takes into account the dynamic 
quality of growth and development. Its scope is broad as well as deep, 
including the total school staff, the parents, specialists in different 
areas, members of the community, as well as teacher and child. 


What, then, do children learn? Not subjects, one by one, but 
abilities and skills and knowledge developing all together as a child 
grows. We see it in the nursery school ...... many, many beginnings. 


Here the different areas of learning are described separately, 
and it is an impressive list. This child is indeed complex. He is a 
reader ..... learning to read is as personal as learning to walk, some 
early, some late. The child is a speaker, writer, listener ..... and 
we find he is early equipped with a tendency to selective listening. 
The child is a social scientist ..... his experience immeasurably wid- 
ened through trips. He is a scientist ..... investigating, exploring. 
The child is a mathematician .....numbers belong to him early. He is 
an artist and musician ..... living through each stage of growth com 
pletely when there is respect for his art expression. And the child 
at play .....with space, time, equipment. And limits. 


It is evident that the organization of the school is of pri- 
mary importance. Unless it is based on a flexible understanding of 
children and their community needs, it cannot provide a realistic ex- 
perience. This is where culture and democratic ideals are experien- 
ced and learned. The most effective learning can take place only 
when there are sound home-school relations and full community planning. 


This is a challenging book. In effect, learning is limited 
only by the teaching, and all of us are in the role of teacher ...ee. 
parent, community, specialist, educator and administrator. All of us 
bear the responsibility for the best possible experience we can conceive 
for young children in the world of today. 


Reviewed by 
Polly McVickar 
Malibu, California 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, 


Public Laws 815 and 874 


Your last legislative notes were printed in the NANE Bulletin, 
Volume VIII, No. 1, Fall 1952. Information in these notes is still 
current. Suggestions were given to you for action which you must help 
to inspire if we are to obtain any provisions in federal education laws 
for the support of nursery school education. 


Public laws 815 and 874 are important because they are the 
only laws at present by which federal contributions toward operating 
costs of the public schools can be made. As you will recall, these bills 
provide money for schools in areas where federal activities have caused 
increased school enrollments. They provide money for the type of educa- 
tional programs authorized by state law. 


There are two things to take note of: (1) young families with 
preschool age children constitute a large portion of workers on federal 
projects, and these parents need the supplementary home services that a 
nursery school can provide, (2) if a state law can be amended in order 
that public funds could be expended for the education of children from 
three years upward, and if demonstration nursery schools could be auth- 
orized as part of adult education work, then a school administrator 
could use appropriations under Public Law 874 for such educational ser- 
vices. Slow as this process may seem it is, short of acute national 
emergency, the only way federal funds can be obtained for nursery schools 
in educational institutions. This makes it clear that there is much work 
which individuals and groups can do to obtain amendeents to local and 
state school laws. 


Familiarity with the administration of Public Laws 874 and 815 
is therefore essential for group leaders. Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner 
of Education, Federal Decurity Agency, wrote the first annual report on 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815. A copy of this bulletin is 
for sale at 25 cents a copy from the L.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


It is gratifying to know that the present Congress by a vote 
of 197 to 18, in the House of Representatives, has already voted a supp- 
lemental appropriation of $ 20,5000,000 which will make it possible for 
schools in "defense" areas to continue to receive assistance under Pub- 
lic Law 874. It is estimated that 2,300 school districts will be eligible 
for assistance from these funds. The House thus reversed the action of 
its Aprropriations Committee which had disallowed it on the basis that 
"testimony and reports received by this committee leave no doubt that 
there are a very great many cases where these funds go to school districts 
where it is obvious that the local income could care for the situation." 
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_ Did members of the House or members of the Appropriations Committee have 


letters and telegrams from members of NANE testifying as to need? This 
is the kind of individual action that counts. 


Federal Legislation for Education under the Eisenhower Government 


In President Eisenhower's State of the Union message he gives 
his position as to the role of the Federal Government in education. He 
has taken a firm stand on the side of state responsibility for education, 
as evidenced by the following: 


Federal aid should be extended only in cases of proved need and 
proved lack of local income. 


Defense activities which have added little or nothing to tax re- 
sources of the communities affected but which have caused school 
problems, demand special attention. The law (815) which aids school 
construction which expires June 30 should be renewed ...the de- 
ficiency reouirement in this regard for the current fiscal year 
should be met. 


Status of the Federal Securit ency and reorganization of that Department 


As this bulletin goes to press we await daily news of the Pres- 
ident's decision as to the status of the Federal Security Agency. We 
believe that the recommendation Lo the Congress will be that the Admin- 
istrator of that agency will be given cabinet rank. We also believe that 
it will be recommended that Health-Welfare-and Education, probably with 
the addition of Indian Affairs, will be agencies included in the FSA. 
Many who have studied the problems of education in the Federal Government 
believe that one central agency should be created independent of partisan 
politics to handle most of the educational programs now conducted in 
more than 20 departments, agencies and offices of the Federal Government, 
and that the 3.5 billion dollars now expended by the government for ed- 
ucational purposes should be channeled through this agency. Only in this 
way can we readily comprehend what the government is doing in education, 
and hope to simplify machinery between federal educational and state and 
local educational activities. A study kit on this subject fitled Fed- 
eral-State Relations in Education is available at 15 cents from the AAUW 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


Bills for an indevendent National Board of Education, as intro- 
duced into the 82nd Congress, are reviewed in the pages of this bulletin. 
Similar bills will vrobably be introduced into the 83rd Congress. ‘he 
best reference on education in the Federal Governmerit is Ch:rles A. 


Quattlebaum's report on Federal Sducitional lcsues Before Congress, 
Yolumes I, II, III, 82nd Congress, First Session, Committee Print. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


National Association for Nursery Education Biennial Conference 
All roads lead to Minneapolis in October. 


Why? 


Because the Biennial Conference ot the National Association for Nur- 
sery Education will be held in Minneapolis, October 28-31, 1953. 


Highlights of the conference will include study groups on research, 
with implications for nursery school teachers, nursery school stand- 
ards, legislation and certification, parent cooperative nursery schools; 
the showing of films, special programs for students, supervisors and 
administrators, and planned periods for conferences with consultants. 


Watch the summer issue of the Bulletin for a complete summary of pro- 
gram events, and make your plans now to attend. 


Address communications on the conference to: 


Dr. Elizabeth M. Fuller or Dr. Helen C. Dawe 
General Chairman Program Chairman 
Institute of Child Welfare School of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota University of Wisconsin 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Association for Childhood Education International 


The Association for Childhood Education International will hold its 
annual study conference in Denver, Colorado, April 5-10, 1953. 


The theme of the conference will be "Strengths and Resources for 
Guiding Children", 


Speakers for general sessions will include: 


Winifred E. Bain, Boston, Massachusetts 
Helen Heffernan, Sacramento, California 
James L. Hymes, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee 
Kenneth Oberholtzer, Denver, Colorado 
William Ross, Greeley, Colorado 

Agnes Snyder, Garden City, New York 
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and tne physically handicapped child in the nursery school. 


Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 


The annual meeting of the Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 
will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, April 30-May 2, 1953. The theme 
of this year's conference is "Exploring Our Ways with Children", Dr. 
E. T. McSwain, Dean of the School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will speak on "The 'I' and 'You' in Nursery Education" at the 


first general session, Frances Horwich will be the speaker at the 
final luncheon session, 


Areas to be explored in the workshop groups will include such special 
interests as music, art, literature and science, Other sessions will 
consider long-day programs, short-day programs, in-service training, 


There will be an exhibit of materials, equipment and books; and films 
and a swap-shop luncheon will be special features, 


Inquiries may be addressed to: 


Dr. Isabelle Diehl, Program Chairman 
Home Economics Department 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Southern Regional Association 


The Southern Regional Association on Children Under Six will hold its 
annual conference at Daytona Beach, Florida, April 16-18. Dr. Arthur 
Combs of Syracuse University, Dr. Meyer Nimkoff of Florida State Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Katherine Roberts of the University of North Carolina will 
be featured speakers. In addition there will be ten study groups with 
outstanding leaders. 


Further information about details of the conference may be obtained 
from the conference chairman: 


Ralph L. Witherspoon, Director 
Child Development Program 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


National Council on Family Relations 


The National Council on Family Relations will hold its annual confer- 
ence at the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, East Lansing, 
Michigan, September 1-3, 1953. For further information write to 
Council headquarters at 575 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Child Education Foundation Scholarship Award 


The Teacher Education Department of the Child Education Foundation 
announces a full tuition Trustee Scholarship of $750 to be awarded 
annually to a candidate in need of financial assistance who shows ex- 
ceptional promise and who possesses to a marked degree the special 
qualities necessary for a teacher in Early Childhood Education, and 
whose scholastic and personal record is outstanding. 


The primary purpose of this award is to encourage more students of 
high calibre to enter the vital field of Early Childhood Education 
where they are sorely needed. 


Application forms and additional information may be obtained by writing 
to: 


Chairman, Teacher Education Department 
Child Education Foundation 
535 East 84th Street, New York 28, New York 


Child Health Day, 1953 


The Federal Security Agency, Children's Bureau, Washington D.C. has 
released material highlighting President Eisenhower's proclamation 
designating May 1, 1953, as Child Health Day, Excerpts from the pro- 
clamation read: 


"WHEREAS the health and wholesome development of our children 
are matters of the deepest concern to all Americans; and 


WHEREAS the stresses and strains of our times create many pro- 
blems bearing on the spiritual and emotional health of our 
children and are reflected notably in juvenile delinquency; and 


WHEREAS we have made tremendous advances in overcoming the most 
severe physical hazards of childhood, and are now striving to 

make equally significant progress in understanding the nature of 
emotional health, in order that our chiltiren may grow into mature, 
responsible citizens of a democracy; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate the first day of May, 1953, 
as Child Health Day; and I urge all parents and young people, and 
all other individuals, as well as agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in the well-being of children, to increase their understand- 
ing of the emotional, social, and spiritual growth of children, so 


as to apply this understanding in their day-to-day relations with 
the rising generation," 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 
Rosalie Blau 


Arizona: Imogen Myrland 
2441, E. Hawthorne St. 
Tucson, Arizona 


Miss Judith Cauman, Child Welfare League of America Consult- 
ant on United Community Defense Services, has recently been in Tucson 
to assist in making a survey of day care services and needs in the 
community. Her visit was sponsored by the day care committee of the 
Tucson Community Council, 


California: Theresa Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


The California Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools met 
for an all day state-wide conference and workshop in Los Angeles on 
March 7th. The day's activities included a legislation workshop, re- 
vision of the organization's constitution, reports of area activities 
and committees, and a session on techniques of group leadership which 
was led by Mrs. Eva Shindler, 


The California Associations for Nursery Education held 
their Fourth Annual Study Conference at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, ear- 
ly in January. The more than 300 persons who attended were sent back 
to their home towns with new or clarified ideas on "Learning to Live 
in a Changing World". 


The study conference, sponsored by the associations from the 
Northern, Central and Southern areas of the state, and the Bay Area 
Peninsula and San Diego, attracted persons from many professions. 
This year special emphasis was placed on the interdisciplinary approach, 
with key representatives from the fields of psychology, psychiatry, soc- 
iology, education, pediatrics and teacher education working together to 
provide conference leadership. Special interest discussions centered 
around audio-visual materials, children and books, creative experiences, 
exceptional children, helping teachers face change, planning for parent 
cooperatives, special services to children, and working with parents. 
Co=chairmen for the conference were Theresa S. Mahler, director of the 
child care center division of the San Francisco Unified School District, 
and Marion J. Post, parent education supervisor, Richmond child care 
centers. 


Legislation to continue the child care program in California 
is now before the State Legislature. In 1946, when withdrawal of fed- 
eral funds threatened termination of the "Lanham Act" child care centers, 
California's governing body acted to continue operation of the centers 
on a temporaty basis. Extension of the program was from year to year 
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until 1951, when a two-year provision was amended into the law. Leg- 
isative action at the current session is necessary to continue beyond 
the present June 30, i953 terminal date. 


Proposed legislation, sponsored this year for the first time 
by the California State Department of Education, includes provision 
for a retirement plan for child care personnel. Governor Earl Warren 
who has been a staunch supporter of the child care program has recom- 
mended that continuing legislation be enacted without a terminal date, 
He pointed out that this would provide a degree of stability to the 
program which meets the needs of some 14,000 children in the nursery 
and school-age centers of the state. 


Connecticut: Evelyn Eastman 
Leila Day Nurseries, Inc. 
155 Greene Street 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Two Associations for Retarded Children have recently been 
formed in New Haven and Hartford. They have appealed to the South- 
bury Training School for aid in establishing day nurseries in their 
communities, Budgets have been estimated and are being presented to 
the State Legislature for consideration. A survey has established that 
New Haven and Hartford have waiting lists of more than 55 such children. 
Plans include provision for adequate salaries in order to secure per- 
sonnel with specialized training. 


Florida: Janet M, McCracken © 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


During the past year a survey of the private nursery schools 
and kindergartens in Florida was undertaken by a committee appointed 
by the Teacher Education Advisory Council of the State of Florida, The 
survey, made by the Florida Children's Commission staff, is mot yet 
complete in three of the most heavily populated counties, 


The list of schools in Florida now includes 453 privately 
owned centers located in 53 counties. Seven of these counties were 
found to have approximately sixty percent of the centers, The study 
shows that more than 11,000 pre-school children are having group ex- 
perience under the supervision of about 885 teachers or operators in 
99 cities, towns and villages in Florida, 


Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
4232 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


With pride the Association for Nursery Schools of Chicago is 
closing its first year of activity. The membership of 173 is comprised 
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of representatives from seventy nursery schools, clinics, Children's 
Division of Public Welfare, Family Service Bureau of United Charities 
and Chicago Board of Health Child Welfare Department. 


This is the first organization in Chicago that has brought 
together individuals from all types of nursery schools and agencies 
interested in child welfare and education at the pre-school level, 
Miss Dorothy Jones of the Altgeld Gardens Nursery School, acting 
chairman, very successfully led the organization in its initial year, 


The parents and staff of the Glenview Community Church Nur- 
sery School have completed a two months series of meetings in the area 
of Human Relations. Emphasis in the meetings has been on the theme of 
"Perception" as it pertains to increased understanding between people 
-- adults and/or children. 


Between the first and final meetings, which were total group 
meetings, small constant groups of six or seven couples met weekly in 
the homes of parents. Role playing and group dynamics were the tech- 
niques used in all sessions as the groups explored such areas as self- 
concept, communication climate, dynamics of conflicts, etc, Leadership 
was shared by the group ministry of the church, 


The village of Mundelein, population 3200 and 30 miles north 
of Chicago, has cause to be proud of the Rosa Kahn Memorial Nursery 
School which has been contributing so much toward the educational ad- 
vancement of the community since its beginning in September 1948. The 
school, which is run on a cooperative basis, is directed by Mrs. Fred 
Kellogg of Libertyville, with two mothers assisting in supervision of 
the children. Money for operation of the school is raised by ways and 
means projects conducted by the mothers, 


Children with varied and different backgrounds from all races 
and creeds attend the school. The influx of Navy families into this 
community from nearby naval bases has added to the diversity of the 
enrollment, Navy parents often state that nursery schools offer their 
children the opportunity to meet and to know children of their own age 
group, which becomes especially important since Navy families are re- 
quired to make frequent moves. 


Those connected with the Rosa Kahn Memorial Nursery School 
feel the school is playing an important role in fostering the democra- 
tic ideals in the minds of those who have not learned to think for 
themselves. It is their contribution toward the great objective of a 
peaceful world for the future. 


Oneida Cockrell, Director of Garden Apartment Nursery School 
is touring Europe with a group of fellow teachers, The group will visit 
England, France, Italy, Moraco, Luxembourg, Holland, Belgium and Switz- 
erland. 


Ethel Macintyre has joined the staff of the National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Parents and board members of the Winnetka Public School. Nur- 
sery have cooperated with the staff in producing a film, "A Morning at 
the Nursery School". Originally intended as a simple resume for the 
enjoyment of the parents, the film grew as the interest of parents in- 
creased. Soon the parent committee had coralled three students from 
the Institute of Design, Chicago, to take pictures, and the parents 
themselves were helping to arrange sequence and details of the film 
making. As the picture neared completion Mrs. Rose Alschuler sat with 
the staff and parent committee to give her help with editing and titles. 


The completed film covers the areas of indoor and outdoor 
play, as well as the routines of a program that extends through the 
lunchtime period. The pace and absorbed interest of three-year-olds is 
well described by the cameras, with the result that the film has been of 
help in seminars with students, teachers and parents. 


Kansas: Luella M. Foster 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Kansas Preschool Association had its first annual meeting 
in March 1953. A six-person panel discussed "What Services Are Needed 
for Preschool Children". Dr. Dorothy Fuller, Psychologist, Southard 
School, spoke on "Meeting the Emotional Needs of Preschool Children", 


Workshops on the care of preschool children are sponsored by 
the Kansas Association in cooperation with local groups. 


Miss Jane Ferrell, Kansas State, is chairman of the Division 
of Child Development and Family Relations of the State Home Economics 
Association. She is also Editor of the Bulletin of the Kansas Pre- 
school Association. The Bulletin is published four times a year in 
mimeographed form. 


Dr. Lois Schultz, Head, Division of Child Welfare, Kansas 
State, is the chairman of the Kansas Family Life Association. 


Kentucky: Opal P. Wolford 
Brea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


A committee working on standards for nursery schools and 
kindergartens met in Louisville early in February. The committee is 
composed of twelve professional members who are concerned with the 
welfare of the preschool child. Dr. Fred Harris, Department of Educ- 
ation, University of Kentucky, is chairman of the committee, The 
committee is sponsored by the Louisville branch of the American Associa= 
tion of University Women under the leadership of Miss Martha Jane 


Brunson, Three sub-groups of the committee are work 1 "a 
pects, certification and standards, ing on legal as 
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In a report from the Committee on Non-Public Kindergartens 
and Nursery Schools, chaired by Kate V. Wollford, it was recommended 
that problems of standards to be met by private centers be studied by 
local groups. It was recommended that the objective be the development 
of standards which would be the basis for approval of such schools, 
Approved schools would be listed on a State registry. 


Louisiana: Willie Fletcher 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute has a new nursery school 
building which was completed in October 1952, 


There is growing recognition of the need for standards and 
certification among the many schools which are developing in Louisiana. 
Inasmuch as these schools are not the responsibility of the State Board 
of Education, there is a need for responsibility to be assigned to a 
group or agency. 


Maryland: Sarah S. Van Camp 
2305 Eutaw Place 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Baltimore Association for Preschool Education has an in- 
teresting year's program. A study of recent children's books was the 
topic for the first meeting, followed by a dinner meeting with Dr. 
George Preston, Psychiatrist and author of several books, who spoke on 
"Getting Along With Other People", 


The January meeting featured Dr. Roma Gans, Professor of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia University, speaking on "What's 
New In Education", This is an annual joint institute sponsored by nine 
different educational organizations in Baltimore and aimed at present- 
ing to the public some of the latest trends in education for young 
children. 


The Association has been active in working out short-term, 
non-credit courses with Johns Hopkins University, bringing Dr. Laura 
Hooper to town this fall for an intensive week of study with nightly 
meetings and daily visits to local nursery schools. 


Mic an: Grace Graveline 
18294, Woemer Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Michigan Council on Cooperative Nursery Schools is the 


newest Michigan organization concerned with nursery education. The 
formation of the council was the outcome of a stimulating day at 
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Michigan State College, Kellogg Center on May 27, 1952. Dr. Pauline 
Park Wilson Knapp, Director of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
was the speaker of the day. Interest groups covered many phases of 
nursery education and cooperative nurseries in particular. 


One hundred and fifteen persons attended this first state 
meeting, representing 30 of the 40 cooperative nursery schools licensed 
in Michigan, The state is now divided into five areas, each planning 
programs of educational interest to members and the comunity. Mrs. 
Helena Guernsey, detroit, was elected chairman'of the group. 


The following members of the Board of Directors will give pro- 
fessional guidance to the organization: 


Dr. W. Mason Matthews Merrill-Palmer School 
Miss Roberta Nursery School Consultant 
Michigan Social Welfare Dept. 


Miss Elizabeth Page Spartan Nursery 
Michigan State College 
Dr. Wilma Rorech Grand Rapids, Michigan 


To date this dynamic group has held a number of area meet- 
ings and has published three newsletters. 


Miss Roberta Hemingway, Nursery School Cunsultant, and Mrs. 
Nelita Fithian, District Consultant, State Social Welfare Department, 
recently revised a directory of all licensed nurseries in Michigan. 
Cooperative nursery Schools are included in the directory. 


Detroit Public Schools now have two nurseries for deaf child- 
ren from three to five years of age, one for blind children, and one 
which is used as a laboratory for "Special B" grade=-school girls. The 
nursery school teacher plans a program to meet the needs of young child- 
ren and the special education teacher, the other member of this teach- 
ing team, has daily opportunity for individual work with each child. 


Wayne University, Detroit, is presenting a weekly TV program 
on Saturday at 2:00 P.M. via WBR-TV, Detroit, and WKZO-TV, Kalamazoo. 
The series is designed to offer parents practical suggestions for 
happier living with their 2} to 5 year old children. The series con- 


sists of ten programs on play, foods, music, stories, clothes, and the 
widening world for children. 


Mrs. Esther Collard, Home Economics and Child Development 
Instructor, and Mrs. Helen Parks, Director, Wayne University Nursery 
School, are the participants with weekly guests related to the topic 


of the day. To date the program has received more "fan mail" than any 
other Wayne University TV program, 


Minnesota: Elizabeth M, Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Minnesota groups interested in early childhood education 
are highly enthusiastic about the October 28-29-30-31 National Con- 
ference of N.A.N.E. to be held at the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, 


Grace Mariette has agreed to work on publicity for the meet- 
ings, and Evelyn Helgerson is assisting Helen Dawe in program planning. 


The local planning committee already includes, in addition to 
Miss Mariette and Miss Helgerson, Neith Headley, Frances Upson, Marian 
Aikin, Marilyn Holland, and Janice Hanson of the Institute of Child 
Welfare; Margaret White and Margaret Gripp representing Private Nurser- 


ies, and Donna Miske representing the Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare. 


The local committee will soon be expanded to include members 
from other areas such as pediatrics, nursing, education, social work, 
psychology, parent education, parents, home economics and teachers 
colleges. It is hoped that everyone in Minnesota who is interested in 
nursery education will have an opportunity to take part in the confer- 
ence and to contribute to its success, 


Suggestions concerning local arrangements will be welcomed 
from all N.A.N.E. members. 


Nebraska: Angeline Anderson 
Child Development Laboratory 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mr. and Mrs. Ettinger who are members of N.A.N.E. have 
been operating Harmony House in Lincoln and have now moved into their 
new school which is called Merrie Manor. Only a year ago they were 
studying the blue prints for this new project. 


Nebraska preschool children join all others in enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing Miss Frances and the Ding Dong School. 


New Jersey: Mary Mason 
Libbey House 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Monema Kenyon, New Jersey State Consultant and Nur- 
sery School Supervisor, reports the following statistics relative to 
approved (licensed) nursery schools in New Jersey as of January 1953: 


There are 247 private nursery schools in New Jersey, of 
which 33 are church schools (these schools have voluntarily asked to 
be licensed as there is no legal requirement for licensing of church 
schools). Twenty-three of these 247 schools are cooperative nursery 
schools, There are 27 philanthropic day nurseries in New Jersey, and 
43 private day care centers are now in operation. 
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A survey has been made of the salary range in New Jersey 
preschools with the hope of improving nursery school teachers! salar- 
jes. Mrs. Claire Melville, Instructor at Rutgers University, will 
write a report of the findings as a result of the survey. This will 
be published soon in the Bulletin of the New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education. 


Rutgers University now offers a B.S. in education, with 
thirty hours in nursery education courses. Thus it is possible for 
nursery school teachers to meet nursery education requirements for the 
state of New Jersey. 


The annual spring meeting of the New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education will be held on April 18th at Rutgers University. 
There will be an exhibit of home-made as well as commercially produced 
nursery school equipment. Miss Jessie Stanton will conduct two work- 
shops on block building. 


Rhode Island: Phyllis M. Fisher 
College of Home Economics 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Dura-Louise Cockrell is now a resident of Boston. She is 
at the Nursery Training School of Boston. 


The officers of the Association for Nursery Education for 
the present year are: President, Captain Gladys Goddard of the Sal- 
vation Army Day Nursery in Providence, Vice-President, Mrs. Bertha 
Shields, and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Langdon. 


At a recent meeting Dr. William Gaige, new President of 
Rhode Island College of Education, led a discussion on "The Improving 
of Nursery Schools and Nursery School Teachers in the State", 


Texas: Hazel McCanne 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


A mental health institute was sponsored by the Guidance 
Institute and Bexar County Society for Mental Health, with the cooper- 
ation of the independent school districts of Bexar County and the San 


Antonio P.T.A. recently. The theme of the institute was "Parents and 
Teachers", 


Outstanding local and state mental health personnel served 
as discussion leaders for small groups of people interested in the growth 
of children. Discussions centered about some of the problems of planning 
for preschool groups: lack of funds to support educational programs for 
young children, lack of teachers especially prepared in this field, and 
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a general attitude of indifference among some school administrators 
concerning these educational problems. Discussions brought out the 
great need for educational opportunities for the child before he 
reaches the school entrance age in Texas. 


A three-week workshop for teachers of young children will 
be offered at Southwest Texas Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, 
June 22-July 10. Teachers in private, parochial and public schools 
will have the opportunity to work together on common problems, to in- 
crease educational opportunities and improve educational practices 
for children three to eight years of age, 


Utah: 


Marian C, Aikin will no longer be the Bulletin representa- 
tive for Utah, since she has accepted a position at the University of 
Minnesota to work toward a Ph.D. degree. A new representative is 
needed to report on nursery education activities in this state, 


Washington: Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


The Indian Embassy in Washington, D.C. and Baroda Univer- 
sity, Bombay State, India, has invited Miss Emma E, Harris, Assistant 
Professor in Child Development at the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington, to organize a department of Child Development 
at Baroda University. She will also be responsible for developing 
leadership within the University to carry on the work once the de- 
partment is organized. A 1952 graduate, Heero Rao, from India and 
a junior lecturer in Child Development at Baroda, will be working 
closely under Miss Harris! direction, Miss Harris has been granted a 
year's leave of absence by the Board of Regents for this work. 


Dr. Ralph Eckert, formerly with the California State De- 
partment of Education as Consultant in Parent Education, has accept- 
ed the position of acting-associate professor of Child Development 
at Washington State College in the absence of Miss Harris. 
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ON THE STAFF SIDE 


by 
Erika Happel 


The following nursery school openings have come to our 
attention: 


Florida State University will have an opening for a Nursery 
School Supervisor beginning with the fall semester, September 1953. 
This position carries University rank, the candidate is expected to 
have training in tne field of Child Development, !ursery School exper- 
jence and vreferably have a Ph. D. degree. The person employed will 
be a member of the Florida State University Child Development Inter- 
divisional faculty and will work with l-ursery School teachers, graduate 
assistants, and students in Child Development. It is necessary that 
the person applying for this position nave a background in research 
work and be willing to help coordinate the Child Jevelopment research 
program. The salary will de»end on experience and training and will 
be in keeping with other Florida State University salaries. For furtner 
details write to Dr. Ralph L. Witherspoon, Director, Inter-divisional 
Child Development Frogram, Florida State Lniversity, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


The Nursery School, University of ‘.ashington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, will accept applications for replacement of an instructor in 
Child Development and Guidance and Parent Counseling. Rank of instructor 
with salary range of $3906-$4206. If applicant has had special training 
and experience in any one of the above areas, adjustment of teaching 
loads within demonstration school staff could be considered. Classes 
in Child Develorment are large including not only Nursery School majors 
but students from dducation,Psychology, Sociolozy, Home Economics, Nur- 
sing, Fediatrics, Dental Hygiene. Other classes for majors only are 
small for individualized teaching. All classes are laboratory classes 
with scheduled observations in the nursery school. Maturity and broad 
exrerience in the field are essential. Skills in teacher education and 
in working witn parents, as well as comaunity consultation on day care 
needs, are imrortant focal points in the program. 


Please make application to: 


Miss Eleanor Evans, Acting Director 
Nursery School 

University of Washington 

Seattle 5, Washington 
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PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS PUBLISHED BY NANE 
AVAILABLE FROM NANE HEADQUARTERS 


NAME OF PAMPHLET 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education (1947) ....-s. 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School, etc. .. 
Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy 
Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten? ....+-+ eee. 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? .....++-+-. 
Essentials of Nursery School Education ....«-«-+«-e-ee-e 
Let's Play Outdoors ee see eee 
Living Music With Children. eee 
Nursery School = Before and After... 
Nursery School in Relation to American Culture Pattern .. 
Policies for Guiding Legislative Action . ...+«.e«-e-ee-. 
Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries errs Tos 
Science Experience for Nursery School Children. ... « 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School . . « « « 
The Teacher Sets the Stage ...«-eeeeeeecevce eevee 
Today's Children in Germany... 
Why Have Nursery Schools? eevee 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher leach? . . « « « « « « 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools... 


PRICE 

$1.25 
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